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Leicester's fatherly exhortations. For the Chancellor
rated the University for its deficiency in sermonising
and lecturing, its lack of religious instruction and
education of youth. And as to discipline, he finds
fault with the prevailing excess in apparel " as silk and
velvet, and cut doublets, hose, deep ruffs and such,
like, like unto or rather exceeding both Inns of Court
men and Courtiers." The streets, he complains, are
more full of scholars than of townsmen, and the ordinary
tables and ale-houses, grown to great number, are over-
crowded day and night with scholars tippling, dicing,
carding, tabling and perhaps worse. Ministers and
deacons were presently solemnly forbidden to go into
the field to play at football or to wear weapons to
maintain any quarrel under penalty of expulsion.
Plays acted by common stage players were forbidden,
and scholars were not allowed, under pain of imprison-
ment, to sit on bulks or penniless bench or other open
places, or to gad up and down the streets. Leicester,
however, made a reservation in favour of the
** Tragedies and Comedies used to be set forth by
University men," and he himself was entertained
(1585) at Christ Church and at Magdalen with
pleasant comedies.

The students, indeed, had shown themselves so
unruly that the affrays and riots of the Middle Ages
seemed to have been revived. The times were
unsettled. Not only were the Roman Catholics and
the Calvinists at feud alike with each other and the
moderate party of the Reformed Church, whom the
Queen favoured, but the old quarrels between North
and South and the Welsh broke out again. And the
old disputes between the town and the University had
been reopened by a series of orders put forth by the
Privy Council in 1575 which were intended to settle
them for ever.
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